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with, some further details and return shortly to the alternat-
ing current.

In course of time Westinghouse decided to take up arc
lighting, and in November 1888 he bought the entire cap-
ital stock of the Waterhouse Electric and Manufacturing
Company. This was more than ten years after the instal-
lation of arc lights in the Place de 1'Opera in Paris, and
the people of many cities, in many lands; had become fa-
miliar with the dazzling glare of enormous lamps. The
Waterhouse system, direct current, was supposed to be
well developed and the company had established a con-
siderable business. It gradually appeared that a system
that would do pretty well on a small scale was not neces-
sarily fit for large-scale operation. The Waterhouse ap-
paratus when in service demanded too much personal at-
tention from experts. After -considerable redesign the
system was dropped.

Meanwhile, Stanley, a versatile and clever man, thought
that he had discovered a principle in alternator design that
might be the basis of a system of arc lighting by alternat-
ing current. Westinghouse was much taken by some fea-
tures of this new system, which were indeed plausible, and
the company spent a great deal of money developing it
and pushing it commercially. Many difficulties developed.
One of these, and a serious one, was the fact that the alter-
nating-current arc lamp of those days was inferior to the
direct-current lamp. The light of the alternating-current
arc lamp was from the incandescent tips of the carbons,
In the direct-current arc lamp of those days much of the
light was from a glowing crater formed in the upper carbon.
From this crater a big part of the total light developed by
the arc was projected downward. In the alternating-cur-
rent lamp of the time craters formed in both carbons, and